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“Really, Laura, you are not yourclf to-day.—Come, lay aside 
that humble look; it becomes not your bright eye. Let me 
turn prophetess, and predict that ere the lapse of three days 
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THE AUTUMN BLAST. culiar insignificance and unstudied eloquence of its brief, sad 
. anes account, a consciousness in the heart, that the destiny of her 
Original. whose death it chronicled had been no common one. It 
eabindiie citing | seemed to be an involuntary lamentation, a few sorrowful ex- 


How it freezes the blood as it whistles along, 
Breathing the sad and sorrowful song, 
“Bright summer has faded at last.” 


Look! look! how it scatters the leaves,— 
Of the beautiful forest trees!—leaving them bear, 
A wreck of the beauty that once flourish’d there, 
An emblem that hope but deceives. 


And see! how the flowers decay, 
And the bright blooming fields—’neath its chilly breath— 
Showing how quickly the cold hand of death, 

Can wither earth’s beauties away. 


| 
*Tis thus with the pleasures of life, 


They bloom like the flowers 0, summer awhile, 
Alluring us onward with hope’s sunny smile, 
And we dream not of sorrow or strife. | 





. _ , 
Till we see each bright promise depart, 
And the gay painted visions that fancy held dear, 
Like the rose-leaves of summer lie wither’d aud sear, 
NINA. 


clamations wrung from a penitent and feeling bosom, by a 
hasty retrospect of the singular vicisitudes and hapless events 
which marked the history of the youthful dead. 

I was informed that a minister of Alexandria had visited 


Her continuance in the city did not exceed a few weeks. A 
gentleman, who called himself her husband, was her compan- 


| validity of the title. It was reported that mental suffering 
was deeply charactered on her young brow, and that her pale 
cheeks had becn the channel of many bitter tears. Her early 
death in a land where she was evidently a stranger, and in 


| gether with the mystery which enveloped her story, and con- 
| tinued to hang around her even in her expiring hour, accom- , 
| ° oe . . 

|| panying her to the grave and acquiring a kind of per- 





Oh! then are we weary at heart. 


: ; : 
petuity on her monument, caused cousiderable excitement in 


her a short time previous to her dissolution, and to him alone, | 
if to any, had she imparted a relation of her short career. | 


ion, but there were many in Alexandria who suspected the | 


which she neither asked nor obtained personal sympathy, to- | 


It will be recollected, that, a few months since, we publish- 
ed in the Monument, a well written original tale, entitled 
“Sister ELLEN,” purporting to be by “Tne AutHor oF GLEn- 


orran.” We now have the pleasure’ of presenting to our || 
readers the highly entertaining story of “GLeNnorran,” which || 
will be read with feelings of deep and growing interest. 


From the Saturday Courier. 
BY LUCY SEYMOUR, (OF MARYLAND.) 


“Who would not sometimes turn aside from the most favorite amusce 
ments to survey those apartments where he himself is to take up an abode till | 
ume shall be no more??”,—HERVEY. 


Minds are differently constituted; some derive pleasure from 
the contemplation of scenes and subjects which are to others 
totally devoid of interest. My feelings have ever been pecu- | 
liarly excited by whatever is connected with our mortality or | 
an invisible state of being. A grave-yard, that populous abode | 
of the countless multitude who once walked this breathing | 
world—actuated by like sensations, prejudices and sentiments | 
with myself—is to me fraught with attractiveness: and, when | 
travelling through a village or country-place, where those || 
mournful repositories of dissolving relics are located, I ove to || 
wander amidst the grassy mounds, and converse, by means i 
of the sepulchral registers, with the past history of the uncon. | 
scious sleepers. 





. “* . I 
During a visit to the city of Alexandria, in the District of | 


Columbia, I one evening strolled to the dark cedar grove, } blemen, the first in the land, at your fect? Wherefore then, | 


| the city; and the subsequent departure of him, who called her 
| his wife, suddenly and secretly, tended to increase it. The 
|| story rapidly circulated, and formed the subject of many tea- 
} table discourses among the gossips of Alexandria, (for every 
place has its gossips) and, after the lapse of years, the “Srtan- 
ger’s Grave” is still regarded with interest and superstition, 


|the mystery which enshrouds it consecrating and preserving it 
| from oblivion. 


Wishing to gratify those who, like myself, may have had 
their curiosity excited by a knowledge of the above mentioned 
unsatisfying particulars, and have never had an opportunity 


|| of conversing with the minister who attended the dying 


English stranger, I present the following history:— 


GLENORRAN: 
OR; 
THE PICTURE GALLERY. 


*Forsake me not, forsake me not— 
[ left my home for thee, 

And wearily roamed through foreign lands, 
And over the stormy sea.”? 


said Laura Beltravers, shaking back the glossy curls which 
shaded a brow on which sorrow had as yet written ‘no de- 
feature!’ 

“None but yourself ever admitted a doubt of your success,” 
replied her friend. “Have you not seen already a score of no- 


where repose many of the former inhabitants of the place. || Laura, do you suspect the power of your attractions this even. 


Among the monuments which rise to commemorate virtue | 


999 


| ing? 





orgratiiy sorrowing® affection, I observed one peculiar in its || 


structure, and distinct in its appearance. An iron railing, ele- 
vated ona brick base, environed it, separating it from all other 


'she addressed, “I have hit‘ie rto been comparatively uninter- 
ested in the conquests I have made. My vanity has indeed 


“And you really think, Augusta, I shall win the heart of my | 
cousin, the handsome and admired lord Charles Faulconbridge?” | 


“Because, Augusta,” returned the fair and beautiful being |! 


your cousin will have eyes and ears for none but lady Laura 
|| Beltravers. Did you not here that noise?-~—Hark! he has cer- 
tainly arrived, and your aunt is coming to conduct you to the 
| drawing-room.” 

Lady Laura flew to the glass, to consult it for the twentieth 
time that evening. It reflected as faithfully as it was wont 
to do the lovely features and elegant figure of her whose dres- 
sing room it adorned, but lady Laura pettishly remarked, “it 
| was shockingly unbecoming that evening.” 

“Perhaps the eyes of lord Charles may perform the office 
better,” observed Augusta, archly. 

“I am determined to win his heart, Augusta,” replied her 
friend, after a minute’s pause; “my happiness is deeply con- 
cerned in my success; and yet I have never seen him. Why 
is it so ?—Such is female vanity, Augusta. It is never satis- 
fied with admiration. Heigho!” 

Again she approached the mirror, and turned away dissat- 
isfied. Her aunt, lady Faulconbridge, opened the door, and 
'|entered with a countenance happy and animated. 





i} 
\ 


“He has come, my love,” she said softly, “and is impatient 
|tosee you. I never saw you look more charming,” she added, 
'| kissing the cheek of Laura as she read in the expression of 
her eye the hopes and fears which aiternately claimed as- 
cendancy. 

They proceeded to the room where many of the neighbor- 
ing beauties were assembled, not one of whom could compete 
with the heiress of lord Beltravers. Charles Faulconbridge 
glanced cagerly towards the door, and when the introduction 
| passed, he placed himself by her side; his cousin had no reason 
to complain that she was less adinired than she wished to be. 

In infancy, Laura Beltravers had been selected by her aunt 
for the wife of lord Charles, and lord Beltravers had never 
i|evinced any disposition to frustrate the plans of his sister. 
| He was guardian to her son who had been educated abroad, 
}and during his minority lady Faulconbridge had resided 
|, chiefly at the castle of her brother. ‘To he: motherless neice 
| she wasardently attached, and the indulgence she had ever bes- 
| towed upon her had added strength tothe faults of Laura’s charac- 
ter. The greatest of those faults was an insatiable vanity, a 
passion for admiration, a desire of conquering hearts, which 
was ever in exercise.—Laura’s understanding was naturally 
|| good, but subjected from her cradle to constant adulation, that 
| bane of proper feeling, she acquired early the habit of consid- 
|| ering herself a superior being, entitled to universal homage. 
If she did not receive it she was unhappy, haughty, and un- 
amiable.—Arong all the candidates for her favor, she had 
never yet seen oue in whom her heart was interested. They 
| amused her fancy and flattered her prevailing foible, but some 
what versatile in her pursuits, like’ most vain people, she 
| soon tired of her company, and sought new acquaintances.— 
| Yet was she not that heartless, selfish being,—a coquette. 














nes as if to mark impressively to the passing traveller that |! been flattered, but my heart untouched, and I rattled away | Admiration and amusement were the objects of her pursuit. 
“smouldering tenant was totally unconnected with her sleep- || with my usual levity, careless of the result. But such is not 1 She never deceived, by an appearance of partiality, nor listened 


ing neighbors. A white marble slab, supported by pillars of 
like materi 


|| now the case. My boasted powers must be exerted on a new 
al, marked the grave, and a few trees planted near, | object, one over whose noble mind external advantages, be | year, with a heart disengaged and a stranger to love. Per- 


} twice to the same suit. She had attained her twenty-first 


€as 4 ; bs ‘ * : : | x A : 
ast their sear and w ithering leaves upon it. No flower flour- || they ever so imposing, can hold no sway: The homage I || haps the idea of her cousin contributed to guard her from 


ished there: its hues would have mocked the blighted hopes 


| have hitherto received has, I well know, been paid to my for- 


|| forming other attachments. She had been taught to regard him 


embosomed in that dark abode.—The epitaph was short, but | tune and my rank—not to myself. Ah, Augusta! other gems || as her affianced husband—and her imagination, aided by the 


— and strangely calculated to awaken interest and | 
“cit sympathy. It embodied noeulogium of the dead—it | 


|than those I sport must buy the heart of Faulconbridge.” 
Miss Maitland smiled at a humility not often evinced by 


| glowing description of his mother, had clothed him with every 
|| attainable perfection. Lady Failconbridge had seen him 
! 


Contained no record of her virtues—it presented not even a | the proud and gifted daughter of lord Beltravers, and re- || twice only during his colegiate course; but during those in- 
| garded her with a scrutiny whose object was to detect her in- | terviews, which took place at his grandfather's residence, on 
\sincerity. But there was an appearance of candour in the || the coast of England, she had not failed to impress his mind 


name to the inquiring eye, by which to form an idea of the 
treamless sepulchre’s unconscious occupant. But it spoke of 
. “Female Stranger,” a child of misfortune, a young wife; and 
While it satisfied not the curious reader, it excited, by the pe- 





countenance and manner of her friend which destroyed at | 


once her suspicion, and she said— 


with the brightest and most agreeable ideas of his cousin. 
His first evening’s visit to the castle realized many of 













































































those images, and he readily accepted 


uncle to make it his home, until his own sesidence was pre- | generous youth, and every body lamented him when he went || thought,”—she paused and smiled. 


pared for his reception. 
The mansion formerly occupied by lady Faulconbridge, 


had been deserted by her for several years, in consequence of | “No, one year younger. When he fled the kingdom, his|| 
the death of her eldest son. He was older than Charles, and | paternal estate was confiscated, (for his family had always been | seemed to loose her interest in colonel Morton. 





away.” 
“Was he older than your cousin Henry?” 





had caused her much trouble. His brother, on coming of age, unfriendly to the reigning powers,) and afterwards became by 


sold the property and proposed residing in Scotland, on an 
estate purchased for him by his grandfather. 

Charles Faulconbridge spent a month at the castle, and 
never had time with him flown so rapidly. 
witty, and intelligent, and the desire to please rendered every 
action agreeable. Her aunt beheld with delight the growing 


affection of her son, and her active fancy built many hopes of 


future felicity, on the promise of the moment. 

“I must tear myself away from this fascinating spot,” said 
Charles one morning at breakfast, “else all the improvements 
I contemplate making at Glenorran will pass as a dream; and 
that must not be, for I wish it to be worthy of the mistress 
who I intended shall preside over it.” 

“You speak very confidently, my lord Charles,” observed 
Laura, blushing slightly, but addressing him in a playful tone; 
“are you so sure that the lady you may honor with the offer, 
may choose to be mistress of Glenorran?” 

“I am afraid, indced, it would not be particularly attractive 
to her in its present state,” he relpied, smiling. 


“It has not been inhabited for some twelve years, I think,” | 


observed lord Beltravers; “the former proprietor has been 
dead that !ength of time.” 

Charles looked at his mother, and seeing her change color» 
again aluded to the alterations he proposed making. 

“If I could prevail on myself to leave Laura,” said Lady 


Faulconbridge, “I would propose accompanying you to Scot. | 
hearing his name? Why it occasions a world of hopes, fears | 


land, Charles, and assist your plan. I am fond of schem- 


ing.” 


‘We are aware of that, my dear sister,” observed lord Bel- | 


travers, smiling. 


“Perhaps,” said Charles, eagerly, “Laura and uncle will go | 


also. Do, dear sir,” he added, in an insinuating tone; “I 


shall require your superior knowledge to direct my opera- | 


tions.” 

Lord Beltravers consented, and the next day they all set out 
for Scotland. 

Glenorran was situated on a promontory which overlooked 
the sea. There was an air of desolation visible around it, but 


the situation was singularly wild, beautiful, and romantic. || 


Angusta Maitland accompanied the family party to Glenor- | 
ran. 
cealed nothing from her. 

“Do you know, Augusta,” she remarked, when they retired 


for the night, “I feel strongly superstitions in this house. I | 
|, observed Charles, playfully. 


have been listening to the history of its former inmates.” 


“Indeed, who was the narrator?” 


“Alien the old steward. He has lived here for many years, 
having served the former lord of the manor, earl Fitzmorris. 
Being reluctant to leave the mansion when it passed into 
other hands, he obtained permission to continue here.” | 

“And what ghost-like story has he told you, Laura?” 

“He says lord Fitzmorris was a morose, proud man, and 
suspected of disaffaction to the government. His eldest 
child was 4 girl. She died of a broken heart in this chamber, | 
having fallen a victim to an unfortunate marriage. Her 
second sister died of consumption, occasioned by grief for her 
loss. The third, and sole remaining one, became a maniac 
at nineteen, from disappointment where her heart had deeply | 
trusted. The oldest son was lost at sea, and the other—I sup- | 
pose you knew what became of the other, Augusta?” | 

“Yes,” replied her friend, “he killed your cousin Charles’ 
brother in a duc’, did he not.” 

“He did,” said Laura, shuddering, “Henry and he were. 
school-fellows, and early became inveterate foes. My poor 
aunt! I well remember how miscrable she was after the awful 
death of her son. Te was just twenty one when the fearful 


Laura was lively | 


she was the intimate friend of lady Laura, who con. |) 
|,;come here, nobody knows how, and stays, nobody knows | 


|| visitor, “but I doubt very much if they succeed for, he appears i 


_ purchase the property of Henry’s grandfather, who gave it to 
Charles. The family pictures are stillin the gallery. Would 
| you like to see them?” 
“Very much.” 
| “We will choose some opportunity for this examination, 
‘when my aunt is otherwise engaged, as I should not like her 
to know our intentions, night will be the best. I will learn, 
to-morrow, the situation of the gallery.” 
| The two friends retired to rest, and Laura dreamed less of 
Charles than she was wont to do, and more of the calamities 
of the Fizmorris family. ‘The two or three firstdays after their 
‘arrival at Glenorran were passed in exploring its beautiful, but 
long neglected and ruinous environs. ‘Their residence in 
‘the neighborhood could not long remain a secret, and visi- 
tors once more thronged the deserted halls. Invitations to 


/attend social partics were daily received, and lady Faulcon- || the guests of Mrs. H 





rt it. 


Bat I 


“You thought,” added lord Charles, “she should be merci 
|ful, and content with the conquests already gained.” 


When was vanity ever contented? Lady Laura smiled, and 
. ] 


That evenin 
was spent by the little party at Glenorran in the ope 
lively and rational conversation, without the interruption of 
jcompany. The following day was one of unusual excitement 
! to lady Laura. She was tosee the handsome Colonel 
} and had determined to add him to the list of her admirers 
| She adorned herself for the fete of Mrs. H. » With particular 
| care, and continued before her mirror long after Augusta had 
completed her dress, and descended to the parlour. Ags 
||Charles handed her to the carriage where he had already 
|placed his mother and Miss Maitland, he observed in a lively 
| tone, “I tremble for the handsome coloncl’s stoicism this 
evening.” 


| 
} 


Torton, 








| His eyes rested with an expression of admiring and confid. 
jing affection on Laura, and kissing her hand, as he relin. 
iquished it, he closed the door. Lady Faulconbridge always 
chose to be late in her attendance at a fashionable route, and 
had all arrived when the party from 





| bridge, not wishing to chill, by refusal of their kind hospital- i Glenorran were announced. The beautiful hciresss took her 


ity, the neighbors of her son, deemed it advisable to accept 
‘them. 
“Have you seen colonel Morton, Miss Maitland?” inquired 
|a talkative matron one morning of Augusta, “it is unnecessa- 
'|ry to ask lady Laura as her fortune is already made,” and 
'| she glanced significantly at lord Charles. 
“Colonel Morton? No. I believe not,” replied Augusta, com.- | 
| posedly, “but I have heard of him.” 
| “Dear! and can you speak so calmly of him after once | 


| and tremors, whenever it is mentioned.” 
“Indeed!” said Laura, eagerly, “wherefore has it such | 
|| magic powers?” 

| “Because, my dear, he is the most provoking man in exist- | 

| ence.” | 
“Pray explain yourself, madam, for I must confess your | 
| words are quite enigmatical.” 


| “Then I will tell you all about him, at least all I know, and | 








| 


| and elegant of men—nay, lord Charles, you need not smile so) 
|archly, for I really and sincerely except the present company; | 
so, my dear, that blush is necdless,” added she, speaking low | 
jto Laura. “Well, this handsome, graceful, elegant man has | 





| where. 


In short he is altogether mysterious.” | 
“Which makes him doubly handsome, graceful, and elegant,” | 





“Why it certainly makes him more interesting,” replicd | 
| the lady, “and I assure you the ladies have spared no pains to || 
jlearn something more about him, particularly his origin. | 
| Well, lady Laura, would you believe this singular man, with 
| every power of captivating and winning the affections, so ca- | 
| pable of shining in every circle, and fascinating every heart, | 
is characterised by an indifference to the fair sex, which is | 
| quite intolerable. His attentions never exceed the requisitions" | 
| of politeness, and you can never perceive by his manner that } 
jhe admires you. He beholds the most finished beauty, listens | 
|to the most enchanting voice, converses with the most bril- | 
|liant wits, with the same unmoved apathy.” | 

“The savage,” cried Charles, “he ought to be banished from |, 
civilized society.” | 

“Half a score of our first belles are now excrting every ef- || 
‘fort to break his frozen heart,” returned the communicative | 





| | 
i I believe my knowledge on the subject is at least equal to any || 
'| other person’s. Col. Morton is the most handsome, graceful, | 


seat amidst a profusion of compliments from the beaux, whom 
the announcement of her name had gathered round her. The 
/son of Mrs. H immediately after approached, and intro. 
| duced his friend, colonel Morton. He who bore the name was 





|| tall and commanding in his appearance, with the air of a for. 


;eigner more than that of a son of Britain. His bow was grace- 
' ful, but cold, and as our heroine met his glance, she thought 
it more curious than admiring. Her vanity was piqued. 

“He shall not banish this evening as readily from his mem. 
ory as he has the other ones he has spent in Scotland,” 
thought she. 
| Without appearing to seek his notice, she commenced a 
lively discourse with a young lady near her. The attention 
of colonel Morton was evidenfly arrested, and he vouchsafed 
|to smile approvingly at several of her remarks. At length 
ithe companion of lady Laura, who was equally desirous of 
|attracting colonel Morton, but had not the art to conceal her 
wishes, observed, “pray, lady Laura, were you ever in Italy? 
Col. Morton thinks it a paradise?” 

“I have always imagined it the haunt of serpents,” replied 
| Laura, “but knew not that it bore any other resemblance to 
paradise.” 

“And why give it that exclusive trait of similitude, madam,” 
asked colonel Morton abruptly. 

“Why, is it not the home of assassins and conspirators?” 
replied Laura, somewhat startled by the energy of his tone, 
and the keenness of his glance. 

“I know not that Italy is particularly their native clime,” 
he returned, “assassins and conspirators may be found any 
where.” 

“Talking of assassins, colonel,” exclaimed a lively young 
gentleman, approaching them, “I suppose you must mean 
lady Laura’s eyes. They are indeed assassins to our peace,” 
and he laid his hand on his heart. 

“Colonel Morton’s peace is more securely guarded than to 
be liable to be impaired by a lady’s eyes,” observed Mrs. 
H—, archly. 

“A random shot may do the deed yet,” remarked the young 
man. 

“J should like to see colonel Morton in love,” said the 
young lady before mentioned. 

“Do you suppose I would be very rediculous?” asked the 
colonel, his lip curling with a scornful smile. 
“Oh no, certainly not rediculons.” 





to me to be invulnerable.” 
| “Perhaps,” observed Lord Charles, “his affections are al. |) 


. ” 
ready engaged. 


“Oh, no: he has not the air of a man in love.” i 


“Love does not always make men rediculous, colonel Mor- 
ton,” observed Mrs. H , “a gentleman may love sincerely 
and devotedly, yet be hoth agreeable and interesting.” 

The eyes of the colonel followed those of Mrs. H—, and 
rested on Lord Charles Faulconbridge, who was conversing 





; . . * * ' . . 
act was done, and a mother’s hopes were built upon him. | “Is such a one easily individuated?” asked the young noble- 1 with Augusta Maitland. 


Charles was a mere child, being nine years younger than his 
brother. My father went for my aunt, and brought her to the 


| man laughing. 
“Much more easily than they imagine,” replicd the lady, | 
~ 7 9) 


castle, where you know she has ever since resided. I loved | significantly, “particularly if they are young and handsome, f a dif- 
| Miss Maitland,” she added, “colonel Morton is to be at my |unsated and inexperienced, loves, his love must iliaclinviaa 


her very dearly, and young as I was, bitterly grieved to see 


her sorrow. I had often seen Henry, who lived wholly with | house to-morrow, so you must prepare to make your first at- | 
his mother, and often came with her to the castle; but he was | tack.” I 


reserved and haughty, and took but little notice of me, so I 


had not much affection for him. Charles lived many miles || hazard the experiment,” replied Augusta, with a serenity | and she did not even hear the sound of his 


off with his grandfather, and I had never seen him. My aunt! 


always went to her father-in-law’s when she wished to see | 


| “If defeat is to be the probable result, I believe I will not | 


{| 


| which surprised her auditor. 
| And you exclude me entirely from the list of competitors,” | 


him.” || said Laura, smiling, “I suspect you only wish to save me the 


“What became of young Fitzmorris?” asked Augusta. 


“He left England immediately after the horrid duel, andi 


i mortification of a failure.” 
“No, indeed, lady Laura. I believe your chance for suc- | my father, anda hundred others, without effort. 





“Some men,” replied colonel Morton, “especially very 
' } 
young men, may love rationally. But when a man, who has 


tired of the varions pursuits which divide the attention of the 


ferent character, for it is absorbing.” : 
Colonel Morton did not addres lady Laura again that even- 


ing. Some person called him to a different part of the room 
voice. But his 


‘ : i n- 
words had made an impression not to be erased, and she pe 


dered them that night on a sleepless pillow. ” 
“Charles loves me,” said she to herself, “but he can ~ 


terrested in other objects. He converses with Augusta, Wl 
He can read, 
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THE MONUMENT: DEVOTED TO POLITE LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND THE ARTS. 





od derive pleasure from the employment, visit while I re- | 
gain at home, and yet not complain of the tediousness of time. | 
Tne, he says, my happiness is dearer to him than his own; | 
iy studies my wishes, and aims at my gratification; but his 
jye is 100 rational to suit my taste, to satisfy my heart, (she 
goald have said, to satisfy her vanity.) It is not absorbing. 
4] men are not capable of feeling such a sentiment, but 
yethaps the world may contain some individual thus elevated 
sore his species. I wonder if colonel Morton has ever loved?” 
Here followed a train of undefinable, confused and romantic |; 
oaghts. Colonel Morton was a stranger, an adventurer; 
fr ought that lady Laura knew, a villian; yet had his image 
wer to banish both from her waking and sleeping dreams, 
amiable, affectionate, interesting, and altogether worthy 
wasin. There is a strange perversity in the female heart, 
stich has ever seemed to me inexplicable: a wonderful pro- || 
yasity to become interested in strangers, particularly if there || 
ie any thing mysterious in the obscurity which surrounds 
gem, Long familiar friends, with their many kindnesses, are 
fg the time comparatively forgotten; tried attachments depre- 
vat in their regard, and the unknown, perhaps nameless ad- || 
yoturer, is the concentrating point of almost every thought. 
this singular tendency could be corrected, and its absurdity 
dearly and logically demonstrated, many wounds might be 
ared the sensitive heart, and many hopes preserved from dis- 
apoiitment; and if the number of romantic lines which real 
ie now presents, should be lessened by these salutary blots, | 
is pages would doubtless record more narratives of rational 


ud calm domestic enjoyment. 
(Conclusion next week.) 














KINDNESS IN CONVERSATION, 


' 
“A soft tongue breaketh the bone.””—Prov. 25, 15. | 





There is no way in which men can do food to others, with 
little expense and trouble, as by kindness in conversation. 
Words,” it is sometimes said, “cost nothing.” At any rate, || 
kind words cost no more than those which are harsh and || 
piercing. But kind words are often more highly valued than |) 
the most costly gifts,—and they are always regarded among || 
the best tokens of a desire to make others happy. We should 
think that kind words would be very common, they are so 
ceap:—but there are many who have a large assortment of|/ 
ilother language except that of kindness. They have bitter 
words, and witty words, and learned words, in abundance,— || 
int their stock of kind words is small The churl himself, 
ne might suppose, would not grudge a little kindness in his 
lnguage, however closely he clings to his money:—but there 
ue persons who draw on their kindness with more reluctance 
than on their purses. 

Some use grating words because they are of a morose dis- 
psition. Their language, as well as their manners, shows || 
wnunfeeling heart. Others use rough words out of an affec- || 
ution of frankness. ‘They may be severe in their remarks— 
tut then they claim that they are open and independent, and 
vill not be trammeled. They are no flatterers, they say—and 
itis they think excuse enough for all the cutting speech which 
teyemploy. Others wish to be thought witty—and they 
vil, with equal indifference, wound the feeling of friend or 
fe, to show their smartness. Some are envious, and cannot 
ear to speak kindly of others, or to them, because they do 
wt wish to add to their happiness. And some are so ill-bred, 
sat they seem to take delight in using unkind words, when 
eit intentions are good, and their feelings are warm. Their 
rords are rougher than their hearts—they will make sacrifices || 
® fase and property, to promote your comfort, while they |! 
vil not deign to employ the terms of courtesy and kindness. || 
a these, the Scotch have an expressive proverb, that “their 
wank 's worse than their bite.” Many a man would be loved 
i his liberal deeds, if his tongue, by his harshness, did not | 
rel affection. And he often wonders why his friends seem 
: ‘are so little for him, when they are very grateful to others, 
tig Whom they receive not half so many favors. Some are 
ate and severe in their Janguage, for the sake of showing | 
04 Superior acnteness and discrimination. They would 
whee ae a cloth of gold, to detect a defective thread, | 
escaped the less keen observation of others. ‘They || 
ss es on the watch, to spy out some fault in charac- 

omposition, which others overlook, that they may 


ippear ; . : = a 
a 'o have uncommon discernment and rare skill in criti- 








man haps of others is not motive enough for kind |) 

Te x bce a motive in their influence on ourselves. |; 

“a eta — will, at length, conform our feelings 

win my age. We shall hecome kind, not only in our 

lod z id our manners, and in our hearts. On the other 

““ohety © use of carping, harsh and bitter words, seldom |! 
ur the disposition, and to injure the temper. 





Philadelphia, Oct. 20. 


EFFUSIONS OF AN ENTHUSIAST. 
No. I. 


Original. 


Oh! linger balmy air, 

So cool and softly sweet; 
Freighted with breath of flowers, 
As from Elysian bowers 

Where spirits meet! 


Stay, with thy whispering voice, 
That seems to tell of Heaven;— 
Like an echo faint of its far-off song 
Borne on thy viewless wings along, 

To mortals given. 


A weight is on my heart,— 
A weight of ecstacy! 
A joy that is too deep for words, 
And feelings that like prisoned birds, 
Pine to be free. 


Silent, I gaze with awe 
On nature’s loveliness: 
As some rapt votary at a shrine, 
Conscious of Presence all Divine 
That waits to bless;— 


With many an earnest wish, 
Yet not an uttered prayer— 
Kneeling upon the velvet sod 
Feels that his wants are known to God, 
Whose home is there: 


So—musing and absorbed— 
I wandered on apart; 

Oh nature, with thy thousand dyes, 

Bright flowers, green trees, and azure skies, 
How fair thou art. 


The river’s lapsing waves 
Have a soft music too; 

And not a bird but gaily sings, 

As soaring by on sun-bright wings, 
He meets my view. 


How happy and serene, 
Afar from power and wealth, 
Alife in such a silvan home, 


Where flowers that spring, and winds that roam, 


Bring joy and health;— 


Could genial airs and skies, 
In endless beauty be, 
And music on the western breeze, 
Sound ever mid the waving trees, 
From discord free! 


But ah! stern Winter soon 

Shall change these fleeting charms, 
And throw round Nature’s fainting form, 
Who trembles at the coming storm, 

His icy arms. 


And thus it is with life;— 
Did never sorrow come, 
We should forget the radiant light, 
And glories of that dwelling bright, 
Our Father’s home! 


And stooping low to reach 
Earth’s fair but fading flowers, 
Forget the ever-shining gems, 
Thrones, harps and starry diadems, 
And heavenly bowers. 


Transporting tones of joy, 
That vocalise the air, 

And forms of airy beauty bright, 

With glancing plumes and garments white, 
Who wander there. 


Glad region of the blest— 
I pine to dwell in thee, 
Secure from sin and sorrow’s blast, 
The storms and clouds of being past, 
Eternally! 


THINGS. 


Say, should the philosophic mind disdain 

That good which makes each humbler bosom vain? 
Let school-taught pride dissemble all it can, 

These little things are great to little man.—Goldsmith. 


ELORA. 











| THE PILLAR OF HADRIAN, 
| Original. 


| The moon was coursing aloft in cloudless beauty, when I 
left the Sistine Chapel of the Vatican. I had been gazing in 
| mute astonishment and meditating with feelings of solemn 
|, awe and highest admiration, on the Prophets, the Sybils and 
| 'the last Judgement of the celebrated Michael Angelo. I had 
seen the walls, moulding in the damp of years, bulging from 
their original level, and destroying the fine effect of the fres- 
| coed work, I had seen a huge platform planted in front of a 
| portion of the last Judgment, hiding one of its most magnifi- 
,cent scenes, and I wondered whether time or man, had been 
| the greatcr enemy to these stupendous specimens of art. 
| Musing in silent sadness upon the ruins of the proudest works 
of man Idescended from the Vatican mount and crossed, and re- 
| crossed, several times, the bridge of St. Angelo, which modern 
| hands have made over the far famed Tiber. Wearied at length 
|I seated myself upon the prostrate shaft of a broken column, 
‘and gave my mind up entirely to its own gloomy reflections, 
/until thought was lost within itself, and I remained a breath- 
|ing, but unconscious thing—insensible to the beautiful and 
‘absorbing scenes that surrounded me—seemingly alienated 
|from my own existance. I know not how long I remained 
‘in this condition, and when suddenly aroused by an unearthly 
‘shriek followed by a heavy groan as of some creature of 
‘distress, I started upon my feet and unwittingly and wildly 
‘shouted “who’s there?” The echo of my own voice was 
‘returned by the ruins and a silence ensued, rendered awful 
| by the solitude and the circumstances of the occasion. Sum- 
|moning courage, at length, I arose from my seat and proceed- 
|ed towards the river, to discover, if possible, the cause of the 
‘strange occurrence. I searched the avenue that led to the 
bridge and the ruins about it, until becoming alarmed, I stood 
motionless with my hand upon the fragment of a marble pil- 
lar and listened to the raring of the Tiber, which dashed its 
muddy waters furiously along the deep and dark ravine. 
‘Slowly and cautiously I retraced my steps, and had scarcely 
reached the spot where I had been sitting, when a confused 
noise as of one struggling, directed me toa dark passage, be- 
'tween the ruins that led to a number of low huts which I 
fancied I saw inthe distance. I halted but a moment to 
meditate on the danger to which I might expose myself and 
entered the passage where I found an old man lying upon the 
ground, with a bundle upon his head and part of his body 
much larger than a bed and which I at first took to be one, 
but afterwards discovered to be an old rug filled with brush- 
wood which he had gathered on the hills several miles from 
the city. The load was too great for his strength and after 
bearing it to within a short distance of his home it had over- 
powered him; in his efforts to get released from his very in- 
| comfortable position, he had worn a hole in the earth sufficient- 
ily deep to hide his body, and had I not descovered him, he 
| would in all probability have died in the grave, that dying, 
,he had hollowed for himself. 1 removed the bundle from his 
| body, and in a few moments he so far recovered as to be able 
| to set up and converse with me; he informed me of the cause 
| of his disaster, and pointed to a row of huts in one of which 
lived his family; thither I Jgastened and procured the neces- 
| sary assistance to bear him home. We laid him upon a bed 
and in a short time had the satisfaction of seeing him strong 
jenough to raise himself up and relate the particulars of his 
|adventure: he had passed immediately at my side as I sat on 
|the broken column, and when he fell called as loud as he could 
|that I might hear and assist him. Hunger had contributed 
| moretowards weakening the old man than his bundle had done, 
_and after eating a hearty supper which his good dame had 


{ 


prepared, he became exceedingly talkative and begged that 
























|I would remain while he rehearsed an incident closely con- 
nected with the broken column on which he found me sitting. 

“Stranger” said the old man “you find me poor—too poor 
|to give you an evidence of the gratitude I feel for your kind- 
!ness. I was once rich, a costly mansion was mine, and 1 
| contributed largely towards the erection of one of the proud- 
‘est temples of modern Rome; but the days of my prosperity 


/man reduced too low to evince the feelings of my heart‘ for 
|the kindly interference of a stranger in rescuing me from a 
} death, which old, and infirm, and poor as I am, I do not, can- 
;not covet. But to my story.” 

The old man wiped away a few tears that had oozed from 
|his ruptured heart and stood rounded upon his eyelid’s and 
| proceeded as follows. “Friend, for I feel that you are my 
|friend; the marble which furnished you with a seat yester- 





| 
| have passed, aud I am now by the treachery and deceit of 
{ 


| night, was one of the pillars of Hadrian’s Mausoleum, a piece 


lof as splendid workmanship as ancient Rome ever saw. That 
| pillar has been called, and is yet known as the pillar of Had- 
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rian, in order to distinguish it from the rest; and to perpetuate | met by my intended daughter-in-law who was hastening to 


arash act of the Emperor of Constantine, which took place 
when he was robbing that noble edifice, for the purpose of a- 
dorning the nave of St. Paul’s, a deed he took more pride in 
than he did in doing real and heartfelt honor to the apostle. 
A hoary headed Roman, one who had served his country in her, 
wars, was commanded to have that pillar removed to St. Pauls 
while others of his countrymen were busy in executing the 
tyrants commands in lifting out the many fine coluinns 
that supported the frieze of the Mausoleum, he cast a look of 
utter contempt upon Constantine, and then with a powerful 
effort of his arm, he thrust the beam that had been planted 
for the purpose of raising it, against the shaft and shattered 
it to peices. The pillar has lain in its present position ever 
since. Constantine enraged at the decd which none other 
than a Roman would have committed, ordered the offender to 
prison and appointed the following morning for his execution, 
which was to be performed upon a platform erected 
upon two of the highest columns. The wife and daughter | 
of the Roman rushed by the guards and entered frantic into 
the presence of the tyrant; with tears they besought him to 
spare their husband and father; he was inexorable and declar- 
ed that he would see the sentence executed. ‘They followed | 
him to the place where they expected to behold the dreadful 


act, and clung to him until he commanded his guards to drag | very familiar and friendly tone of voice said “well stranger | 
The culprit was brought forth, he gazed upon | what is your will.” 


them away. 
his wife and daughter, then turned his eyes upon Constantine 
and exclaimed, “He who can rob the temples of the dead, to 
gratify his ambition, may make the wile a widow and the 


child fatherless, but he cannot deprive a Roman of his name,’’ | 


so saying he snatched a spear from the hand of one of the 


guards and plunged it into his side, his blood-shot eyes turn- | have I not wept tears of bitter solicitude since the condem- 


ed upon Constantine and his lips curled in scorn as the last 
breath left his body. Constantine repented when too late of 
the imprudent deed. Well did Romans repay him blood for 
blood. 

The conduct of Napojcon was different—pardon me for it 
was my intention when I began, to tell you what I am | 





‘the general’s apartment on the errand I had hoped to accom- 

plish myself—I told her of the departure of Napoleon; for 
the first time since the imprisonment of her lover, hope for- 
'sook her and she fell fainting in my arms. In a little while 
she recovered and pointing to the horse of a French officer 
richly caparisoned which stood but a short distance from us, 
she cried “fly for heaven’s sake, fly and rescue him.” I well 
understood, and leaving her in the street I ran and sprang 
upon the animal, and was soon in pursuit of the escort. 

It was sunset when I came up to the object of my search| 
he was riding at some distance from his guard apparently ab- 
sorbed in thought; trembling from head to foot, I rode up to 
him; the guard seeing that I was covered with dust and sweat 
and the horse nearly exhausted, panting under the effects of 
the heat, were struck with surprize, and supposing I had in- 
tended some mischief upon their commander rushed after me; | 
and dragging me from the saddle before I had time to declare | 
iny message bade me wait the orders of their chief. “His | 
order” said I vehemently, “yes I will wait his order, It will 
be life or death to me, and I would have it speedly.” “Life 
or death,” exclaimed one of the guard, “we must decide this | 
business quickly, if he be an assassin, he must die here on the 
In a few minutes the general approached me and ina} 


spot.” 


Though he spoke in French, I under-| 
stood him, and summoning courage I painted my appeal in 
the strongest possible terms. He quietly heard me through, 
and then in a jocular way asked me if I was really sincere in 
wishing the release of my son, and if I loved him. ‘Witness 
these trembling limbs” I answered, and these failing eyes, 








nation of my son spare him general, spare him—*He is spar- 
ed was the generous answer, your son,” said he “shall not die for 
this offence; but this trouble might have been spared you,—1 
left word this morning with my officers to release your son at 
the hour on which he was to have been executed; did you en- 
quire?” 








—_<————_— 


Composed on board a steamboat on the Chesapeake. 










STANZAS, 
























Original, 


Life-laden traveller of the deep, 
Yet swifter cleave thy path of foam, 
Rousing the bright waves from their sleep 
To bear me to my far-off home. . 


Home! what a werd of magic sway! 
How doth it thrill the eager ear, 

Whienever through the world we stray! 
O’er fertile tract or desert sere. ‘ 


Home, to the sea-tired sailor's heart, 
Whilst high the storm-lash’d billows swell 
Courage in danger ean impart, ‘ 
And nerve his arm its force to quell. 


Home, is the watch word of the brave, 
Resolved from tyrannous control 

His rights inviolate to save, 
With heart and hand, with life and soul. 


Life-laden traveller, onward speed, 
Yet swifter cleave thy path of form; 

No dying winds thy course impede, 
On, bear me to my far-off home! 


There are bright eyes will brighter shine, 
When mine their loving glances meet, 
And hearts are there, when press’d to mine, 

With pleasure’s quicken’d throb will beat. 


Home of my heart, my early home, 
Where childhood’s heediess moments flew, 
Thy cherish’d joys, once more I come, 
Smiling to greet, then sigh, adieu. 


Each year of absence seems to me, 
A weary step of tardy Time, 

And each return, my home, to thee, 
Hisjoy-wing’d flight in happier clime. 


How gladly from the haunts of men, 
The city’s din and splendour vain, 
I hasten to thy shades again, 
Where rural peace and quiet reign. 



























































now going to relate, but speaking of the pillar, I was uncon. | “How should I when I knew nothing of the matter other But shall [ find thee still the same? . 
ciously led to detail the cireumstance by which it received its than that my son had been condemned?” With all those joy-bright faces there, 
name. “And did you not know that his intended bride was at my To greet me, as when last [ came, 
Napoleon, you know, came like an Avelanche upon Italy | apartments late last night beseeching for him?” en ore 
—nothing could withstand the power and influence of the | “She told me not so when I met her this morning.” Ah! no! the fell destroyer’s breath | 
conqueror; but Napoleon was generous; he had a heart that || “I appeared inflexible to test the strength of her affection Sa SEN Ty ae ae ent SOeRPS, 
could feel, and Hadrian’s pillar is an abiding witness of the | 4nd fogot to tell her that herr equest was granted, she is a faith- “Saran meat oaente : 
humanity of his disposition. I was well advanced in life, | fal creature, and if the life of her lover can make her happy ai i ain 1 
when the army of Italy, with Josephine, was placed in the | she shall be so.” geen os Witney oes game 
power of Napoleon: I had a son twenty two years old when I threw myself at the feet of the brave Corsiean, embraced Beton psi a t 
I saw him stand before the column we are speaking of, and my | his knees, and thanked him a thousand times for his kind- For thou hast bid the world farewell! 
bosom trembled with delight, when »par- || Mess. 1 
ET a aici = “—- the boy pre par ————eEeEeE idl ¢ Ah, that a form so lightland gay, 
g palge ; he is a Roman thought J, | g e I rode rapidly back to Rome which So fresh in health and youthful bloom, 
and worthy to serve in the ranks of a mighty Emperor. [reached at daylight the next morning; a few moment after I | So soon shuuld droop, decline, decay, 
Napoleon, as I said, stood before the prostrate pillar of Had- | ®*tived the horse | rode fell dead in the street. About the So soon be gathered to the tomb. ' 
rian, an Italian"was was rclating and he was giving breathless I middle of the day my son was released; he weat with his Yet haste thee on, life-laden bark, 
attention to the heartless deed of Constantine; my son, with | father to his home where his beloved was waiting; but a sin- And bear me to maternal arms: Q 
the lady to whom he was betrothed, happened to be passsing, || gle hour were we permitted to enjoy our happiness; the offi- Though over itrests a shadow dark, : 
and he was pointing out to her the man whom the French | Ce? Whose horse I had taken, had me arrested and I was com. et t 
worshiped and Italians wished to respect, both were deeply } pelled to take the place my boy bad left in prison. Three weeks The eglantine and woodbine there, . 
interested in the proud object befare them, and accidentally | 1 endured my confinement and was restored to liberty by the Still cluster o’er its garden walls, 
came in contact with a French officer who, also was with a |/*#orts of the dear boy for whose sake I had been incarcerated. “— note Ha eset acagy ¢ 
female and attracted by the person of the French General;|| My Son left Rome soon after his marriage to enter upon PT ET TT r 
the soldier seized a missile and with an oath hurled it at the | his campaign, after he had departed the French officer com- specshonnande a “ _— P 
head of my son, it struck and felled him to the earth; he re- || menced his prosecutions of my family, he instigated those aia nasal honey P 
covered in an instant and drawing his poignard, he rushed | under his command against me, and they plundered my In chorus full salute the ear. I 
upon the soldier, and buried it to the helt in his bosom; he in- house until I was left pennyless and poor. My house was *The b J butterfly are s 
stantly expired; my son was seized and thrown into prison | destroy ed nips head and every thing I had upon earth pry noses sap anhgaly te, ; 
by the order of Napoleon, who had been an eye witness of | ¥@S taken from me. Sporting at summer noontide sheen, ' 
the whole affair and in his mind had decided that the boy || My bey was killed in battle, his wife died soon after of a Above earth’s verdant carpeting. k 
should suffer. ' broken heart, and but for the kindness of Napoleon, the French | A silver brook there wanders still " 
You may well imagine the anxiety I felt for his fate, and many | general, we should have starved within the walls of Rome. | Now gaily carolling along, i 
were the tearsthat I shed over himas he lay upon his narrow pal- || After contributing a mite towards the support of the aged || Now softly stealing round the hill u 
let or stood by my side at the grated widow. He was tried, | Sttanger, I returned to my lodgings to mediate upon the | cissinecemininiadid wai a 
condemned and the hour appointed in which he was to expi- | Changes that take place in haman affairs. M. | Witness to many a fond heart’s trath, P 
ate his misfortune—not his crime, for crime it was not. Two |! —= —— = | More firmly mine as years increase; tl 
days before the one appointed for the execution, I was re- | A NeEWsParer taken in a family seems to shed a gleam i ye oe weenie edhe h 
quested by some of the friends of my family, to wait upon 'of intelligence around. It gives the children a taste for read- Fugust, 1837. sini iin alana uae A 
the French General in order to represent to him my situation | ing—it communicates all the important events in the busy | nae 7 
and beseech him to spare my only remaning child. The pro- | world; it is a never-failing source of amusement; and furnishes SINGLE BLESSEDNESS, li 
position was a good one, and I wondered that I had not a fund of instruction which will never be exausted. Every | Let no repugnance to a single state, ; 
thought of it before. With the feelings of an agonized par- family, however poor, if they wish to holda place in the rank| Lead toa anion with a worthless mate, 7 
ent I hurried to the lodgings of the General, and what was | of intelligent beings, should take at least one newspaper. And Although ’tis true you’il find full many a fool we 
my surprize and consternation when I was informed that he | the man who, possessed of property sufficient to make himeelf'| Would make old maids the butt of ridicule, . 
had but a few hours before started with his escort for a dis- || easy for life, surrounded by children eager for knowledge, is| A single lady, though advanced in life, “ 
tant military post, where numbers of his troops were quarter- | instigated by the vile spirit of cupidity and neglects to sub- Is much more happy than an ill-match’d wife. . 
ed. I then thought that the doom of my son was sealed, and || scribe to a newspaper, is deficient in the duties of a parent or : 


“Good-morrow, fool,” quoth I: “No, sir,” quoth he, . 
“Call me not fool, till heaven hath sent me a fortune: 


pondering over my loss, I slowly left the house and wandered | a good citizen, and is deserving of the censure of his intelli- 
| gent neighbors. 


on I knew not, cared not whither. On street I] Corso I was 


. 
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THE DENTAL ART. mences, until the completion.of the second set, the mouth || ing the mucous and salivary secretions of the mouth, in this 
No. X. should be frequently examined; and if the absorption of the || way we have known the front teeth, in several iatesai to be 
BY DE: C. A. HARRIS: roots of the former, does not keep pace with the growth of||entirely destroyed. And, as an evidence that the use of the 


Oxigseet. - irs = of haga: a0 teeth protrude on either || file contributed to these deplorable results, we have invariably 
pete side of the dental arch, t i i i 
Proper method of directing the dentition of the adult teeth. ts: ienaanllataly se ; e oe some ene se observed that those teeth which were filed, were the first, and 
"ali . uring the time that these teeth || i i 
din sans aaah Os gabbana pik: tect acadanee atin — ; ne in several instances, the only ones that suffered. 
am Dak a a dees dates ak Oe ani sono pe se ney respective y appear | We do not, however, wish to be misunderstood, as convey- 
: Se || especia ose occupying the ante-|! ing the i i i 
having the care of children; as there are few conditions to||rior part of the arch seamen first with the centeral | deca sss sien onion ected 
. | J 4 s . ss: 
which these organs are liable, more to be dreaded, and few, if| incisores, then the lateral, next nagar bicuspides, after-|| pur ~ “ i“ ners ice saa aaa 
. . . | ’ " i i j 
any more easily prevented than irregularity. But for the || wards the second, and lastly the cuspidali li a i a reagan fae a 2 8 
want of timely and judicious attention, many persons are | The piinaedin aaa cieteis acing larger than the oa sant an we earn deities oe 
led to suffer a deforimit i eo || i prevent their approximation, which is the cause of all the in- 
compelled * nti eformity of their features through lifes temporary, it would seem, that the aperture formed by the |} juries that result from it. 
caused by a defective arrangement of their teeth. The in-||removal of the latter, would not without a slight expansion|| T i i 
convenience occasioned by it, is not unfrequently very great— \of this part of the arch, be insufficient for the i a of the || it i Aaa ee ee 
proportionate to the nature and extent of the irregularity, and || former. By the time ‘sinnienn these teeth hav na d et stent . re porate ore: ape 
ia ccslalias Uy Ce: tela: ta Dain. ta sane ’ 1 have advanced so |) and even if it could, the grating produced by the file, would 
the pre spo: 0 decay, is always more or | far as to protrude through the gums, the fangs of the tempo- || be very apt to fracture it, so as to admit th ree 
less increased by it. rary lateral incisores have generally become so much absorb th. R i fs se eee pte 
is napechinne at Abi elifial daliaase idan stteleghy law ak, 00: tw eneion, tne ti SE anna Ae mout . egarding this practice therefore, as highly injuri- 
. | ’ - a ent |) " . . 
pressed upon the minds of parents of young children,—though | to the alveolar processes. Their crowns being thus partially fous pn " 2 ne sap 0, 0 poncent angeay a 
ae 1 Se mly persua i i i 
to many it may seem of little consequence, and that no state | loosened, are easily pressed apart, so as in most cases to offer os Ne ee eee 
or condition of the teeth at this early age, can, under hardly | but little obstruction to the iii centeral ones. But aes om ee pk shannprnimicdent tices 
: | . etter, howev ‘ i 
any circumstances whatever require surgical aid, let it be born | sometimes ‘they remain so firm, as to crowd the permanent re re apne cranny SS ee 
ape pee ; ar ! wedi ete Pp jtract one of the bicuspides on each side. For this purpose 
in mind, that many of the diseases which attack the teeth, centeral incisores out of their proper place—causi t | oj i r ‘ 
owe their origin to negligence at this time. | frequently one to lap upon pecs r Whe this a “i “st boron Se ee 
ea ahi eR ‘ersiaete nas he ? si ° a : : the case, | When they are both equally sound, and perfect in their forma- 
and attended to, we have no hesitation in saying; (and we do iled to ilanion for the othe pee aa Se ee 
g; (2 r er. é 1s objecte iv i 
so from the most thorough conviction of its truth,) that their || by Mr. Bell, upon the ground that is a only harsl : d pee raga pnele-ennnentiet ereay eterna sigsligeh wit 0 
would not be one decayed tooth where there is now a dozen. || natural but on account of the connecti re ve re Se a 
If parents were more generally apprised of the injury their | porary ‘nd permanent teeth, whicl wane mn < es ck 
children are liable to sustain, from a want of attention to this | means of a small peduncle ia cord madi eee fees ae can Pe 
sais; ueevihe; tag oui caicudedasadiaine we Sea eager eran pias wi one the neck | others,—for when it becomes necessary to make this sacrifice, 
tant to the future health and durability of their teeth, to pass lsecretion of the enamel is si laa, dita ni a igre pepinmmmmvenienra no 
i “ e sae absorbed. i i , 
unimproved. Many no doubt, are detered from attending to || Previous to which time he thinks, pe is no doubt correct - = mare a ee ee 
ss donk a i Wind ap timation 8th hannah thle onal stickies ale Sorgen ella; ein ee »|jample space is gained for the full development, and regular 
age, would only tend to their fature injury. And, it is true || disturb the healthy and uniform dispositi ’ 2, of — or} arrangement of all the others, and the injury usually conse- 
i codon ihae eaten aallian pon rN | Se hedisiind emnatad a niente onion — quent upon their being too closely crowded together, is pre- 
se tee contrac , i - : : 
dentition, but a knowledge of this fact, instead of causing us the maxillary arch is very liable to take ron and iis " acon rem poe Sa Ne ee 
to neglect the subject altogether, should only make us more | tie es paiiiaiinls: Sieahian te thee vagulie it ae ‘ op-|' find in Fitch’s Dental Surgery, second edition, the following 
seb ti the wala tame at tale wah pom emmanuel g arrangement of the | well timed and judicious remarks. Dr. F. says: “I consider 
owing 4 onlek | "The objections weged by Mc. Bell aguinat this pract he expediency of filing or not filing the teeth, ought to be a 
| g : actice are |! subj i i i 
In the management of second dentition, much judgment is ||certainly strong, and should deter every practioner from eanzont of serious deliberation on the part of the dental prac- 
necessary. The formation, growth, and relative position of adopting it only as a dernier resort—the least of two evils oe pannhonrage Cd a ig eager glow 
the teeth in the maxillara, should be well understood;—at the | But when the symmetry and health of the permanent ee renee wales cllign’d t+ do to te une tee ee 
ine Gan tenting int wil; dak, aay tein wilh in Saas Sih eect sabdinnd fy int: tenn were eth, || And again he observes, “I was greatly supprised in the late 
icisliildghaihcntc ik ie vialin enceachecl ‘Si teite piednn. | Sle pooper phtaen, = ad si Hs e nee ce ce of}! work of Mr. Bell, to see directions to file slightly irregular 
tion, when healthily performed, is not only improper but be most assured] ceive a eile - seamed should || and crooked teeth, so as to gain about one half a tooth of room. 
seecicdied:tic ak amu aan Goes pe tne i wi : et psn its keing cruel or|| No directions could be worse, extraction is infitely preferable.” 
us ; S. ie |, ’ ; 8, on the part of the parent or dentist. , ontiti i F 
legitimate province therefore of the physician, as far as this ,tey would both be highly cul able were the on neglect doi ‘ bm sehen eee eye io mad, Eiehen on 
subject is concerned, extends only to the assisting of nat lit. The propricty or i P y to neglect doing} healthy constitutions, the services of the dentist will be sel- 
s ry © | at. 2 > rs) ‘ > * ay ot} > - . e . e 
when disturbed in het operations a resume her nd ow vee, | teeth wil ‘ af ae ss chien Tephaaeete kets uae 
s s e se, | ereior pe i i 2 Li : . 
or as Mr. Bell calls it, “the sapilatian of the inane lan pees never be r wi rene al Scadamackdea a ee 
ai. ’ unctions | 2 emoved as long as they can remain, wi | que : ; : : 
when deranged.” Consequently, the extraction of the decidu- , disturbing the arrangement of th e md 3 ; aan ran © cms Pine ni — whe an Set ee 
ous teeth, unless called for by some very pressing necessit st ' ducing injury to ste . . - sage ecth, or pro-|/least an imperfect constitutional health; where the state, of 
as for instance the protrusion of the sieeananedae n it a ‘become ke fal, ( ne i “ne a aioe comes at ay eT ee 
s ‘ 2 s on cither | ne ainful, (as is sometimes the case) as to render it} be considered; and where both are fo i 
deus cual | be cons und diseased, the future 
side of the maxillary arech—alveolar abscess, or an exfolia- absolutely necessary. But when they produce any of these}! health, and regularit the latt i ' f 
tion of the alveolar processes, is improper, and cannot be too | effvcts, and they cannot by othe b i | gi ti "| Fe Te ae Ge 
strongly depricated : ms : y . y other means be remedied, they | sideration of the surgeon. Irregularity of the teeth is one of 
gl A |ought most certainly to be removed. \their chief isposi is i 
ie alias os vt ‘ ait \their chief predisposing causes of disease, and never fails 
Pan rs as z “e much neglected, both by. physi- | When applied to cases of ths kind, the objections of Mr,|/even in the most healthy constitutions, to destroy sooner os 
entists. By physicians, because it has been gene- | B. to the extraction of the deciduous tecth, are without weight, | Jater, the strongestgand best set of teeth, unl 
rally regarded as a branch, not strictly belonging to their de-| and calculated to do much harin. And, although he condemns ! nda It . id t a - “i ; wer at 8 
‘ i / — ' ‘reaghlagoee Py: $}\ te 0. s thus not only a most powerful cause of des- 
P sen of medicine,—by dentists, because a knowledge of It 10 this place, he recommends it in another where it is less! truction to the health and b 7 » of Po 
physiological science, which alone could qualify them proper ! strongly for \! ion to the health and bounty of the teeth, het aio te the 
ly for the task, seldom constitutes any part of thei : i I When the ont tectl ee 
 eedireitiee : ‘ yp 1eir studies. || permanen teeth are too much crowded the pres-|| always producing though slowly and gradually some irregu- 
- oe has received its due share of attention from ||Sure upon their sides is frequently so great, as to fracture the larity but not unfrequently the most surprising and di ce 
medical men, but the dentiti e le oe se or eae : ape ; . isgusting 
been almost aliea fsa “i a igen teeth has a This, if possible should be avoided, and if it cannot | appearance.” Again the same writer observes, “it is however 
‘ > yerlooke s it i i! j or way > of the permane 2€ ach si 
Isham cutiac a ok k _ rem uch it is true, || In any other way, one of the permanent teeth on each sid¢;!\ great pleasure to know that dental surgery, is abundantly 
jiihinaiiremie P ; e surgery of the teeth and mouth, by i should be extracted,—for it is always better to sacrifice two, || proviedd with the most sure remedies, and in the most delicate 
sts; a st a fe 7e s ‘ ll than ie ize the he: q . } | , 
vo wedi a ni : a = ne treated at length on most sub- |) than jepordize the health of the whole. It often happens too, that ‘subjects, if placed under proper care, at an early age, the 
J , cted with it, they hav stow i ! the dental : is suflicie ? i ; ‘ i ’ ; 
iii toek Seca pba rs st little labor on | ee — arch is not sufliciently ample for the reception of the | greater portion of the teeth of the permanent set, may invari- 
reece sai : ae abarre, and one or whole of the adult teeth, in a uniform and unbroken series, | ably be preserved, in perfect health and regularity, in common 
nate te y on / noticed it in a very imperfect and su- || ions. Delubarre recommends in such cases, when the crowd-|| with their relative and contiguous parts.” The observations 
y anner. Some have descri iof,| ing i ery siderable, passi sle betwee : |) oe s iti . 
the dentition of these pater het ~ pci aperandi pj ng is not very considerable, passing a file between several of} of Mr. Koecker upon irregularities of the teeth, (a conse- 
s t 1eVv 35 sia — | . , a . . : a * “ - | as . . com 
ly explicit in their yon a PRS not ee ee a Tie same grestios is ulso recommended by Mr./} quence of inattention to their dentition) are truc; and show 
Mons. Delabarre's is the only work ed ; aA; |e te only the space of about one half’ of a tooth is re-|' the importance of carly attention to the subject. 
ork con ng ful! directi sd, « =: We are Sorry cals , ‘ ‘i ™ : 1 
upon this subject. Fox bond and Bell ccaat ne ; ie poet — has, we anaes sea say, obtained to a consider- Finally, we will conelude our remarks upon second denti. 
iets tianniacte me sea s ve also bestow ed a e extent among practitioners in general. But epee | tion, by remarking, that though nature in most instanccs, is 
i yt as 7 . “«. tine the deservedly hi ‘ it * these | = i 
ier see oa aeons - as its a merits. ing the deservedly high authority of these two gentleman, | able to carry out her own operations, there are cases, in which 
ities tiie: eel s : . “ Senge in - ich this subject — we know ot — whose opinions on most other things | she ¢alls for aid, and, it is then, and then only, that the ser- 
says, “the law be ‘ aes =e dentists, Mons. Delabarre | connected with this subject, are entitled to greater respect,)|| vices of the dentist are required. Whilst therefore, on the one 
s that govern the expansi y -jja sense of ; se actice ; ecall i ' 
sent of the tenth a a 1€ aa ion, growth and arrange i|@ sense of duty compels us to oppose = preeties so contrary | hand, we would endeavor to guard against any uncalied for 
hin; his eae cto A es ne eineosneae of the physi- = every principle of reason, and one which must ever be ne-|} interference with her operations; on the other, we would seek 
Sica vegies 2 “ : in or es to direct the den-|| cessarily iraught with danger. ‘The apcrature thus formed by ito iinpress upon the mindgithe importance of extending to her 
re) » the file enr »lacee 1e > tog . - = 2 ; 4 
ieucabdianascen es “ly : too requently the case,)| the file, soon closes, yet not so pericctly as to exclude — aid, when the functional opérations of the parts concerned, in 
PPrtnd-mrnaye cient information on all the duties ssa of food, and other extrancous matter, which, by i the formation and dentition of the permanent teeth, are de- 
Fr ' ‘being retained between the teeth, soon become putrid,—irri-|' ranged, such assistance as the natare of the disturbance ma 
om the time the shedd f th i i i i ; 
ing of the temporary teeth com-|j tating and inflaming their exposed bony surfaces, and vitiat- d scein to indicate, 
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TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 
We have quite a number of articles on our table, among which are favors 
from our correspondents, M. 8. Lovett, M. T. E.,and W. N. M.—All | 
shall meet with as early attention as possible. | 
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~ || stood until the close of the meeting. 


VOTED TO POLITE LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND THE ARTS. 


ScD SS 
lon last Monday evening, in the Methodist Episcopal Church, | &e. in action. At two o’clock, three hundred sat down to 
|in Monument-street. The exercises commenced at seven || dinner at the “Hotel de Gutenburg.”—After toasts to the sov. 
‘o'clock. Long before the hour the church was crowded, the || reigns of Germany (!!) and to Thorwaldsen, came one to the 
isles being densely filled with anxious hearers, who patiently || Liberty of the Press, a poor exile, on the land to which Te 
| Deums of Homage had just been vowed before the immortal 
| Addresses were pronounced by Rev. Dr. Durbin, President || Gutenberg—whose genius in this sublime discovery had not 
|of Dickinson College, Rev. Mr. Apess, a native Indian, and | it seems power to break the chains that fetter the freedom of 
Rev. Mr. Summers. The speeches were all fine specimens of|| opinion in the very land that first gave birth and wings to its 





| eloquence, enforced by strong and conclusive arguments, and | utterance. In the evening the company repaired to the thea. 


were listened to with deep and thrilling interest by the im-| tre, where a grand oratorio entitled “Gutenberg,” words by 





BALTIMORE, SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 4, 1837. | 


Sappatu scuoots.—We have some time thought of devoting | 
a portion of our pages, in support of these highly interesting | 
and useful establishments, which we believe have done, an 
are still doing much good in the world. Since their origin in 
Europe, thousands and tens of thousands of children in that | 
country as well as in this, have enjoyed their benefits, and not 
a few are the living witnesses of their great utility and excel- || 
lence; year after year through their agency churches are sup- | 
plied with efficient and successful ministers, and the mission. | 
ary enterprize, which is distributing the blessings of civiliza- 
tion and christianity among the heathen, receives numerous 
accessions in the way of faithful and zealous operators. 

Almost all denominations of Christians, favor the sabbath 
school system and avail themselves of the advantages they 
afford of rearing up the young ander religious influence, and 
directing them in the path of morality and usefulness. This | 
universal acceptance of them as auxiliaries in the great work | 


of effecting the reformation of the world, exhibits an evidence i 





of the high estimation in which they are held, and isa power | 
ful evidence of their importance to religious communities. || 


Inense audience. | Geisebrecht, and music by Loewe, was performed by 300 a 
The collection—a very important item—however, fell far) calists and 50,musicians—the solos’ by amateurs. The princes 

short of the general expectation, for, strange it may appears) of Prussia, &c., were present, and also the celebrated violinist 

from a large congregation, at least fifteen hundred persons’ | Bohler, the chevalier Neukom, &c. The whole population of 

there was received but the small sum of seventy dollars! Mayence saluted the statue. These imposing honors are 
The choir sung at intervals, with good effect, several am- | themselves an eternal honor to Mayence. 

thems during the exercises, which gave varicty to, and added || 

much to the pleasantness of, the meeting. 


‘'WE LIVE TO LEARN,’ 
It is of little consequence what people learn, unless they 
‘learn discretion. Here is a word which has been running 
almost six thousand years. Generation succeed generation, 
| and each professing to be wiser than that which preceded it— 
jand yet after all, how small is the progress of the human 
|mind in the essential principles of true wisdom. Age after 
age has recorded the history of its follies for the study of 
posterity, but the lessons have been successively read and 
uniformly forgotten. How few read the history of the past 
with a view to profit by the examples it contains of human 
| weakness and human crime. The story of misfortunes 
awakens a temporary interest—but how few search carefully 


Art oF PRINTING.—The memory of the discoverer of this 
invaluable art, is honored occasionally with public exhibitions | 
of the gratitude and pleasure of communities, which appreci- 
ate the rich legacy he has bequeathed them and the blessings 
he has conferred on mankind. The following grand fete and 
testimonial of respect given at Mayence in honor of Gueten- | 
berg, the discoverer of printing, may not be uninteresting to | 
the readers of the Monument. 

This great festival was held on the left bank of the Rbine, 
at Mayence, Aug. 14and15. The Rhine, for days before 
was covered alive with the deputations of the different towns: 





That they are appreciated, is certain, and it may be, that in \ 


| each steamboat that carried them was decorated with the arms | late Cake eentes eitkal view tcwlt Gee, The eniin 


this day of improvement they have but few opposers; indeed, | ane Gage of the: place. - anyone, ae apemanaee mre 
|fine military band and discharges of artillery received them. | 


all seem anxious to give them their meed of praise, and to | 


|The 14th was dedicated to the inauguration of the new statue 


of sufferings produces its momentary effect upon the heart, 
| but who of us traces up the link of the chain which connects 





assist in their perpetuation. 

Sabbath schools, have been justly styled “the nurseries o¢ 
the church,” and doubtless they have been the means of pre- 
paring many for a life of eternal happiness in the kingdom of | 
heaven. The restraining and holy influence they are calcula. | 
ted to throw around the young mind, has saved numbers from | 
the pathway of iniquity, who have advanced to manhood with | 
the fear of God before their eyes, and stood as waymarks for | 


| Specimens of typography from the different cities. Thence a 
procession to the Church, where the Bishop performed mass 
—thence they repaired to the “Place de Gutenberg.” In the 


Mayence, with the red banner given them by Frederick III. 
We now translate a sentence, which must be highly flattering 


the direction of others, and their example has not been lost; | * : ‘ 
their correct demeanor has won imitators, and the current of || lowed by a car drawn by three white horses, bearing an iron 
usefulness, has flowed on, and is yet in progress, bearing pre- || 
cious freight to the haven of everlasting life. Youths are not 


the only subjects of sabbath school instruction. In man i : : : 
Png y cities and towns, each with their chiefs—concluding Lieut. 


1: dults 1 i i y 
Sone Seen ine Rib Saves aengpnied Sa iene younger diye Gen. Muffling, the commander; with the English Royal Duke 


th h th lessness nts y . 
a Te essness ef parents, or perhaps have been de | of Cambridge, and a brilliant staff—altogether 1800 persons. 
prived by circumstances of the opportunities of receiving in, | 


formation, have been taught in them the iniatory br ss aa steals 
(i 8 aie anches of | The latter rather misplaced, we should think if Austria is to 
school education, and thus saved from the utter destitution in || 


a ; vs Ks i : | be deemed more the “Extinguisher” than “Illuminator” of 
which their unfortunate condition had for the time involved | — 7 wdemnag ay nde 


them. It may seem strange enough, that persons in this land | 
of previleges, should grow to maturity entirely destitute of 
education, yet such is the fact, and we have seen in the sab- 
‘bath school, men and women, who were engaged in, what to 
them was no doubt a somewhat difficult business—the study 
of the alphabet, and they have appeared to accomplish the 
task with far more labor than is generally given by children 
upon the same performance; their minds*had lost the elastici- 
ty of youth, and being accustomed to their own ignorance, the 
ed ga oie wane engetenions and fer eume tne ind which the covering was removed from the statue, and can- 

Not the least of the advantages of the sabbath school, is iparirennprmnein 


that it affords instruction for the heart as well as the mind, || . ‘ . : 
: : Si: ‘| presisted in hanging around the neck—a German Printer crept 
and while the children of persons of limited means attend to | 


; 5 % up and cut it; it was considered the omen of bitter times, 
obtain somewhat of mental instruction, those of the more! = . : 
: ae |, when the Press in Europe shall truly be free. The statue is 
wealthy may be taught their moral obligations, the duties they |, . : 1 r 
one é i é p .| of Bronze, by Crozatier of Paris, after models by Thorwaldsen. 
owe to their God and their fellow beings. The blessings of 


4 : ‘ ; ; : | The Press above alluded to threw off a large number of im- 
education are widely disseminated; ignorance is left without 


its excuse, for in addition to the ample means afforded for free 
education in week day schools, the sabbath extends among its 
previleges, ample opportunities for imparting instruction. 
The sabbath teacher has double duty to perform; in addi- 
tion to his communications of mental enlightenment, he has 
in some degree to be a preacher of righteousness, he unites | 
in adegree the duties of a minister with those of the teacher, 
and is responsible for the manner in which these dutics are 


and an apparatus for founding types, the whole interlaced with 
garlands of ivy.” Then followed the printers of the various 


|founder of the best and most humane system for diffusing 
knowledge—maugre her forced position in the Holy Alliance. 
At the Place was a grand amphitheatre, and in the middle 


The musica] performers consisted of eighteen hundred singers 


|Chevailer Neucom ‘The President of the Court of Appeal, M 








tion of the statue is interesting. The costume is the historic 


bronze bas reliefs. The inscription in front is 


wre per totam European collato posuerunt cives MDCCCXXX | 


ee || VII. 
discharged; his charge is an important one, and his heart as || 


She ‘ | Behind ar he following verses: 
well as his mind should be richly stored that he might be able | sia prs a ee i < : : 
to bring forth from his “treasure house things new and old.” | Artem que Grecos latuit latuitque Latinos 


That these excellent establishments may receive the encour- | 2 Germani oven ontets tatiana 
| Nunc quidquid veteres sapiunt sapiuntque recentes 


|to Gutenberg. The deputations presented at the Town Hall |, 


| procession were 600 children of the schools—the printers of 


|| to our American Printers: ‘The Mayence printers were fol- || 


Printing Press, made on the American principle of Hagard, | 


On each side were lines of Prussian and Austrian troops. | 


jinind. Not so Prussia, who is exactly the reverse, as the || 


the statue of Gutenberg, covered with white and red cloth. | 


and instruments! who astonished the twenty thousand hearers | 
by a splendid Te Deum, composed for the occasion by the |) 


| Pittschaff, then pronounced an able discourse, at the close | 


A most singular incident here occurred; one of the chords | 


| pressions of a hymn composed for the occasion. The descrip.- | 


of that time. In his right hand a package of mov eable char- || quictude and mischances attendant upon every other course 
|acters—in the left, the first great work he printed, a Bible.— || that he may spend his days in peace and contentment, if he 


|| The pedestal is of red marble with latin inscriptions and but listen to her counsels—enjoying all the real sweets of life, 


4 . > ° Pea eee a 
: : ‘ || he will experience but few of its vicissitudes. He lis 
Joannem Gensfleisch de Gutenberg patricum moguent num || 


| 
|| of wealth and glory and renown—tell 


| them with their parent follies, and profits by the study. 

| Whoever has read the works and history of Xenophon, has 
‘admired more the discretion with which his genius and fancy 
|invested the Great Cyrus, than the wisdom with which he 
| displayed himself. The son of Philip of Macedon, though 
| trained in the school of the ablest politician and soldier of his 
age, was himself little better than an adventurous madman. 
|The boasted wisdom of the Athenians drivelled down into 
effeminacy, and terminated in barbarism. And Rome had 
scarcely learned to rule the world before she ceased to rule 
herself. 

| Demosthenes covered himself with glory in the forum, and 
|| with disgrace in the field. Cicero with his eloquence turned 
|| even Cesar from his purpose, and fell at last a victim to irre- 
|| solution and weakness. Sallust delighted the world with his 
|| splendid encomiums upon virtue, and wrote them in the Sal- 





| lustian palace which he had decorated with the emblems of 
|| his own rapine and injustice. And the lives of the Roman 
i Emperors, downwards from the Augustan age, afford but one 
‘continued commentary upon the miserable follies of human 
|| greatness. 

|| How little modern ages have profitted by past lessons, might 
easily be shown. How little men learn from the, experience 
| of others, is seen every day. “With all thy getting get un- 
|| derstanding,” is the wisest of precepts, and the least heeded 


| by mankind. 





| 





|| Now all this is not the result of natural imbecility; no, most 
men reason well. The difficulty is, that it is not permitted to 
| rule—it is but one branch of the government. The passions 
| divide the empire with reason—and man is governed by which- 
| ever power has the ascendancy for the time. 

|| It is amusing and instructive, sometimes, to listen to the 
\| colloqnies between the rival parties. 

|| I see now a youth setting under yonder tree—his brow 
} upon his hand. He is pondering the path of his future life. 
| Reasov is pointing him to the long, pleasant and quict valley 
of unambitious Jife—recommends industry, frugality, and 
|temperance; urges that in that path there are comparatively 


{but few trials and temptations—that it is free from the dis- 





tens, and 


| his judgment is convinced. 

‘ oe 
But then Ambition raises her voice—and she is an c.0q 
} >. 2 « . . 7 ig = alks 
}decisimer. She points him to a path of enterprise, and talks 
s him of the pleasures 
cess, 


uent 


of the world—interests him with isolated examples of suc : 
until he feels himself ashamed of his humble counsellor, an 








agement and support of communities gencrally, is our ardent | ALDH D : Bai ; 
etal Non sibi sed populis omnibus id sapiunt. 
sh. 
——=> One of the reliefs represents Gutenberg at a table showing 
MissIoNnaRY ANNIVERSARY.—The seventh public anniversary |!the astonished Fausts the moveable types. Before him is a 


of the Indian Benevolent Missionary Society, was celebrated I galley, and armorir for the types. Another the press, balls, 


| gives himself away to ambition. ; 
It is not that reason is absent, but that the passions of his 
heart are more powerful. 
“We live to learn;” yet what shall we learn with such gl 
sellors, but “to know the right and yet the wrong pursue. 






“Tbe 








wTpere is no m 


Lattimore, Oct, 23, 





THE SPIRIT’S PARTING, 


Written during sickness. 
BY LUCY SEYMOUR. 





Original. 





Tell me not now 
Of praise, or that earth’s gift for me is fame, 
Wien death has stamp’d his signet on my brow, 
Shall I regard a name? 
No, ’tis to me an idle, boowless word, , 
I go where no peal of its trump is heard. $ 


Nor love—oh no! 
It might with its deep spell, but draw me back, 
To earth again, wlience [ must quickly go, 
And cloud my upward track, 
Away, away, unfetter’d bursting heart, 
Let heaven have all, and earth retain no part. 


Of friendship’s gifts 
Speak not,—however rich they cannot stay 
My parting spirit which its pinions lifts, 
And longs to soar away. 
Its sweetest, costliest stores can nought supply, 
To keep me from my home in yonder sky. 


Gold! name it not, 
°Tis dross, ‘tis dust, to me it worthless is, 
Would’st thou my spirit’s radiant vision blot, 
By aught so vain as this? 
View’d in the grave’s sepulchral, vivid beam, 
How dim and dark do pomp and granduer seem! 


The fragrant air, 

It fans my fever’d cheek as freshly now, 

As when *twas wont the breath of flowers to bear, 
To childhood’s sunny brow; 

But though it brings the melodies of home, 

It waketh no regret-—I come—I come! 


The garden rose, 
The forest’s wild but sweet and beauteous flow’rs, 
I lov’d them once, but what are they to those 
Which bloom in Eden’s bow’rs? 
Then name them not except to bid them wave, 
In rich luxuriance o’er my early grave.— 


The skies—’tis true, 
I’ve gaz’d on them with pleasure, pure, intense, 
And ask’d my heart whence came their varied hue, 
Their starry splendour whence? 
And my heart answer’d me “from God,” and now, 
To iim I go—death’s seal is on my brow. 


The singing birds, 
Nature’s own choristers—the rushing stream, 
And more than these, kind, fond, familiar words, 
Which fell like heaven’s own beam, 
Upon the weary heart—ye, would detain, 
My spirit here, arise and burst the chain! 


Yet, all to leave,— 
And be consign’d to darkness, worms and gloom, 
Spring shall fresh chaplets for the forest weave, 
And render back its bloom, 
But who shall break the grave’s mysterious thrall, 
‘And the pass’d spirit to its home recall? 


Such thoughts away! 
Shine on my soul, Eternal truth divine; 
Let faith in Christ assert its lofty sway, 
And never more decline, 
Now, now the dimming mist hath fled, and [ 
Once more am free and even joy to die. 


My early grave 
May now ‘shut out the sunbeam’ and the grass 
Above my pulseless bosom darkly wave, 
I view the ‘shadowy pass,’ 
But no regret disturbs my peaceful breast, 
Roll on, dark stream, and bear me to my rest. 


High trust in Him, 
Who died for me, for all, how doth it light 
The subterranean path I tread, and dim 
Earth’s glories else too bright, 
It tells of love, of bliss without decay, 
Rise on its wings, my spirit, and away! 


Rustic Glam, Oct. 8th, 1837. 











TO LUCY SEYMOUR. 


Original. 





Thanks, many thanks, my unknown friend, 
For the kind wish thy lines express, 

That favoring stars their beams may lend 
To light my steps to happiness. 


Old Rome, by superstition taught, 
In times of blind idolutry, 

With blood of slaughter’d victims, sought 
Tostamp the page of destiny: 

Sought to dies the skies, 

With incense and with sacrifice. 


For me, the smiles of heaven be won, 
But by the pure heart’s orison: 

Heaven seeks no incense more divine 
Than breathings of a soul like thine. 


> 


* 


* 


an that hath power over the spirit to retain the spirit.”’ 
Solomon. 


= 


}| That, I suppose, was admitted by all?” } 
i “Not quite,” returned he, “for when the curate is there, he | 


| 


| 


| 
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PRACTICAL SENSE FROM A PRTCTICAL MAN 


BY THE AUTHOR OF TREMAINE. 


| which denoted happiness,—the object of my search. 
| luted us, which was of course returned. 

“Fine doings last night, sir, at the ball!” 

“Yes were you there?” 


| 

| altogether had an air of plenty and contented importance 
| 

| 

| count.” 

| 


| look moody. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





| don’t keep to their places.” 


| said I. 





tent, and who is not, with what they are about.” 


| you are one of the contented.” 
“T have no reason to be otherwise,” returned he; “the world 
has gone pretty well with me, and I pretty well with the world, 
and I generally find, that where people are discontented with 
their lot, it is pretty much their own faults--they are either 
too high or too low for their callings.” 

“Good, again,” said I, “and I suppose you have practical 
proof of it.” 

“Why, there is our rector,” he returned, (“you will pass 
through the parish about a mile father;) he is very good, and 
learned, and I believe deserves a much better living, or a 
deanery, and, indeed, is already a king’s chaplain; but all 
this makes him, I fear, above our poor place. Then on t’other 
side, he has got a poor curate, very good, too, in his way, but 
I think, not good enough to be a teacher and a preacher. In 


driver of a dung-cart, or higler, and going about as shabby 
and dirty as they; a thing indeed, God help them! which they 
cannot prevent, but he can.” 


village profits by your good sense. I wish all gentlemen 
who reside in the country were like you.” 

“I am no gentleman,” replied he, bowing, however, at the 
1 compliment, which, for the tirst time, produced something like 





Not far from Marlborough we were joined by a ruddy-faced 
man, in what is called good case. He had a good corpora- 
tion; wore a good coat, good hat, and good boots; carried a 
| whip, the handle of which was embossed with silver; and 


He sa- 


“No; but I allowed my daughter to go with a cousin of 
her’s, who lives in the town, and she gives me a comical ac- 


“TI should like to know what,” said I, which made Fawner 


“Why, she said there were two or three great families that 
rather spoilt it at first, for that the small ones did not know 
| how to proceed—no how till they all got jumbled together; |) 
‘and then it did pretty well; but that it;would have been bet- | 
ter if they had been all great or all little. To which,” says| 
| I, “there you are right, my girl; for it is always awkward || my head was soon forgotten, but my father’s observation 
| and unlucky when people, whether high or low, don’t know or | 


| “That shows a great deal of observation on your part,” 


“Why, I thank God.” replied he, “I can look as far into a| 
|| mill stone as another; and I can generally find out whois con-| 


“I am glad to think,” said I, “from your appearance, that | 


short, though humility is a fine thing, particularly in a clergy-| 


, p ge i 
man, I don’t like to see a divine hale-fellow-well-met with the| to doit, but there is no chance of it at all. 


“All this is very true,” I observed, “ and no doubt your | 


{ 
| 





of that, I should perhaps be, and deserve it too, one of the dis- 
contented. But I had a wise father, God rest him, though not 
a rich one; and when I was a mere lad he gave me a lesson 
about climbing above my reach which I never forgot, though the 
cause of it was trumpery enough. But it made me observe 
that wise people can draw instructions out of almost noth- 
ing.” 

“May we not know your lesson?” 

“It will, perhaps, not amuse you,” returned he, “but it was 
| this; I had been used to wear a snug flat cap, with which I 
{could run in and out of our low door without stopping or 
| stooping. All of a sudden I took to want a high-crowned hat, 
| for no other reason than that the Squire’s steward’s son, about 
my own age, had one. My father objected, because he said 
I was not used to it, and it would not suit me in my work. I 
|got it, however, and the very first day I wore it, running, as 
| usual, quick through the doorway, I encountered a cross-beam 
which gave me a sad knock on the head, split my hatsin two, | 
| and laid me senseless on the ground. “There, Dick,” said my 
father, when I came to myself, “did I not tcll you that a high 
| crown, to one not used to it, was always an evil?” The blow 








| 





never. Still I think ambition not a bad thing, if we were not 

like the frog in the fable, and do not long for things out of our 
reach!” 

| “And pray,” asked I, may I know the nature of your ambi- 
tion?” 

“No objection,” returned he. ‘You see, barring the rector, 
and I think I ought to say the curate, seeing that he is in 
holy orders, though I feel equal to him in argument, and far 
better off as to the world, Iam, I may say, at the top of the 
parish.” 

“Is there no Squire?” 

“Yes; but he scarcely ever comes near us—never to the 
| Fighting Cocks. Now, there, though 1 do not push for it, 
they all seem to think I ought to be the first (indeed, 
I pay far the largest rent of all,) and no one will take 
ithe great leather arm-chair in the room behind the bar till 
| they know whether I am coming or not; and this I know they 
do, because I do not pretend to it as my right, and whenever 
the Rev. Mr. Codling, the curate, comes, I give it up to him, 
though I may have been seated half an hour. This I do ac- 
|| cording to the maxim I have mentioned, of every one to his 
place, and not beyond it.” 

“But should the ’Squire chance to come?” said I. 
“He would be immediately put in the chair, and we glad 





| 





i 
| 


“Why?” 

“His lady says it is vulgur; and yet even she might be the 
better for knowing how to keep her place.” 

“Pray who was she?” 

“The daughter of old Grains, the brewer, at Marlborough; 
|as good a man as ever stepped.—But though the match was 


i thought great for her, and at first she was very contented, yet 
}ever since lady Grandborough has visited her, they say she 





|interest in my companion; and, as I looked surprised, our 
|| new acquaintance went on: 
what Iam not. That would contradict all my maxims I have 
|, just laid down—No, I am no gentleman, but, as I am classed 
i in the jury summonses, a yeoman,—being, in fact, a farmer, | 
} and, thank God, well to do; and Dr. Gourtown, our rector, is| 
‘not above consulting me on all parish business, and sometimes | 
|| of things higher than that.” | 
“Politics, 1 suppose,” said I, “as all the world are now poli-/ 
ticians.” 
“You have hit it, sir.” 








“And what may he your’s and the Doctor’s?” I asked. 


“Why, pretty much what we have been talking of; every | 
ian in his place, and then no danger of being tumbled down, | 


| 


| 
| 
| 
i 
| 


| has been unhappy; for though she turned off all her old trades- 


aes |; men at Marlborough, and had every thing from London, she 
emlpeiaad ceavonnien o says Felix Hall can never be like Grandborough. Now, I may 





as well be unhappy too, because my farm at Ravenscraft can- 
| not be like Felix Hall.” 

“Lady Grandborough, then, visits Felix Hall.” 

“Why, yes; once in two or three years, just before election 
jtime; for you see, our *Squire always supports my lord’s 
| friends.” 


| 
| “Upon my word,” said I, “I wish many great people, or 


| those who think themselves so, would take the lesson you give, 


for which I for one am greatly obliged to you. But may we 
not know who it is (we had now come to the village) that has 


made the last mile so pleasant?” 





but all in order.—I have often proved this of an evening at the | 
| Fighting Cocks, were we have sometimes a friendly meeting, i 
| —by asking my brother farmers what we shculd do if every || 
| ploughman was to be master, or angry that he was not so.” | 


| has a strange wild notion, that all should take it in turn, and | 


be sometimes master, sometimes servant.” i 
“And no doubt,” added I, “sometimes rectors, sometimes || 
| curates.” 
| “Wits jump,” observed my companion, with some glee,| 
| “for that’s precisely what I tell him, and then I get a laugh| 
|against him, but no animosity.” 
| ‘You seem,” said I, “to be very happy in your village.| 
Aww neighbors and yourself, and what you recount, are bet-| 
ter than many ambitious scenes in higher life.” 

“Yet I own,” said he, I am not without ambition; only it’s 


in my own way, and within my own compass; if I went out 











“Farmer Bigg,” said he, “at your service,” and he touched 
his hat then turning in at the gate which led through a lane 
to a cheerful farm-house, he thanked us for letting him keep 
company so far, and soon disappeared. 





Epvcation—is a companion which no misfortune can de- 
press—no clime destroy—no enemy alienate—no disposition 
enslave. At home a friend—abroad an introduction—in soli- 
tude a solace—in society an ornament. It chastens vice—it 
guilds virtue—it gives at once, grace and government to ge- 
nius. Without it what is man? A splendid slave! a reason- 
ing savage! vacilating between the dignity of an intelligence 
derived from God, and the degradation of passions participated 


with brutes. me 


—_—_—_—_—_—_—_ 
a 


Cuaracrer.—There are cases in which it is impossible to 
restore character to life, as it is to recover the dead. It isa 
pheenix that can expire but once, and from whose ashes there 


is no resurrection. 
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THE SAVIOUR’S LOVE. 


Original. 


Tell me not of all the treasures 
India’s mine so deep conceals; 

Tell me not of all the pleasures 
That the worldling’s spirit feels. 


Tell me not of all the glory, 

That surrounds the monarch’s throne; 
Tell me not the oft-told story 

Of the greatest actions done. 


Tell me not of beauty’s glances, 
Brighter than the skies above; 

Tell me not of joy that dances 
Round the shrine of wedded love. 


Tell me not of fragrant roses— 
Fading as the hues of even, 

When the sun at length reposes 
In the farthest verge of heaven. 


These, our childhood’s hours adorning, 
From our manhood flee away, 

As the transient mists of morning 
From before the rising day. 


But upon the stormy ocean 
Of our rough and troubled life, 
What can quell the soul’s commotion? 
What can calm the dreadful strife? 


When the heart is torn with sorrow— 
When from home and friends we’re cast; 
When the prospects of the morrow, 
Are still darker than the past; 


Is there nought of consolation 

For the weary, wand’ring heart? 
Nought, that to its desolation 

Life and sunshine can impart? 


Yes! there does exist a power 
That its darkness can remove; 
That can cheer the loneliest hour— 

°T is our Saviour’s boundless love. 


Dickinson College, Oct. 1837. 


History is a romance that is believed; a romance, a history 





DETACHED THOUGHTS. 


BY HORACE WALPOLE. 





that is not believed. 
Ww ts pity by complaining to his physician, is} é ; ae 
ee r od ed ] : hei “ ; ; d **|/from the rupture of the peace of Amiens, in 1804, down to inner, asking and obtaining almost every luxury in the city 

as foolish as they who having lost their money at cards, com- hi is ; pena eae, es é Meabe R 
his eventful exit. At that time he had, as he declared to Lord er he had finished, he stepped to the bar, paid his bill, and 


plain of their luck to their companions the winners. If none 





RECEDENS. 


| Tue seaver’s sacacity—from Irving’s new work, “The || is presumed that they belong to the class whi 
Rocky Mountains.” 


arte ‘ ch has excited 
'so much attention in Ohio, Indiana, and some of the walk, 
n 


| “Practice,” says Captain Bonneville, “has given such a/ States, and notwithstanding the many theories uy 

quickness of eye to the experienced trapper in all that relates | ject, we think there can be but little question as ee. 

'to his pursuit, that he can detect the slightest sign of a bea- |) been the burial places of the American Indians Grand 
8.—Grand Ri. 


at they have 


|| ver, however wild; and, although the lodge may be concealed ver Times. 

\ by close thickets and overhanging willows, he can generally | 

|at a single glance make an accurate guess at the number of | Morners—Oh, women! if you could only see 

its inmates. He now goes to work to set his trap, plan- | miracles promised to maternal influence, with jen “4 

‘ting it upon the shore in some chosen place, two or three | pride would you enter upon that career which has wn 
ed future ages to our endeavors! That ake 














| inches below the surface of the water, and secures it by a chain | ously, 
jtoa pole set deep in the mud. A small twig is then stripped | not in the power of any monarch or any nation to accompli 
of its bark, and one end is dipped in the “medicine,” as the | it is given to your will to execute. You alone can sas = 
| trappers term the peculiar bait which they employ. This end | scattered flock, and give it one common impulse, That vt " 
_of the stick rises about four inches above the surface of the | I have not been able to trace on this cold Paper, you ca = 
| water, the other end is planted between the jaws of the trap.) grave on the hearts of a whole people. I offer to youa feble 
! The beaver, posessing an acute sense of smell, is soon attrac- | image of the truth, and you can bequeath the truth itself to the 
| ted by the oder of the bait. As he raises his nose to wards it, | whole world. When, in our publie walks and enetenn I : 
| his foot is caught in the trap. In his frighthe throws a som- | 0n all sides the noisy crowds of children diverting snesedina 
with the sports suitable to their age, my heart iene ate 


| erset into the deep water. The trap being fastened to the pole’ 
joy at the thought that they yet belong to you. Let each de- 
vote herself to the happiness of her own children, for in such 


\| ° ° . . . 
|| Fesists all his efforts to drag it to the shore, the chain by which 
jit is fastened defies his teeth; he straggles for a time, and at 
_ length sinks to the bottom and is drowned. Occasionally it individual happiness God has placed the promise of general 
happiness.—Y oung girls, young wives, tender mothers, it lies 
in you, much more than it lies in the laws of a legislature, to 
’ 


| happens that several members of a beaver family, are trapped 

||in succession. The survivors then become extremely shy, 

| and can scarcely be ‘brought to medicine,’ to use the trapper’s confirm the future destiny of Europe, and the destiny of man 
| phrase for ‘taking the bait.’ In such case the trapper gives up kind!— Aime Martin. ; 
1 the use of the bait, and conceals his traps in the usual paths and 
! crossing places of the household. The beaver being now com- | Epucation.—Education, throughout the United States, has 
| pletely ‘up to trap,’ approaches them cautiously, and springs become an entire new thing, it has for the last few years im- 
|them ingeniously with a stick. At other times, he turns the proved greatly. A few years since, the poor and hard work- 
|| trap bottom upwards by the same means, and occasionally ing man who was not then able, can now, school his children 
|,even drags them to the barrier and conceals them in the mud. gratis. Improvement, for so short atime, hath done much 
| The trapper now gives up the contest of ingenuity, and shoul. Let not this golden opportunity be lost, the School System bs 
dering his traps marches off, admitting that he is not yet “up good one, the voice of the people have established it, let it be 
sustained. The mind cannot, too early, be furnished sufficient 
| for life. Let us all then remember, as Franklin says 











| to beaver.” 





EEE 

| Naporkon’s SACRIFICE OF HUMAN LiFE.—Never was there a 
|| conqueror who fired more cannon, fought more battles, or over, | 
| threw more thrones than Napoleon. But we cannot approciate oe = 
| the degree and quality of his glory without weighing the’) A Michigan paper relates the following anecdote as illustra- 
| means he possessed, and the results he accomplished. Enough tive of the 

| for our present purpose will be gained if we set before us the “InptaN cHaRacTER.—A chief on his return from the pay- 


| mere resources of flesh and blood which he called into play ™ent called at one of the taverns and partook ofa splendid 


“Tis Education forms the common mind, 
Just as the twig is bent the tree’s inclined.” 











Wentworth, un army on foot of 480,000 men.—Here follow a £@V¢ the landlord 25 cents, for which he said he wanted some 


vere i ate, how Id physici 0 t : . : 
were ill, or unfortunate, how would physicians oF gamesters | a-tail of the different levies made from 1804 till 1814, ‘Total Pieces of old meat and bread. These he carried to the door 


get money? 


Beauty after five and thirty is like a forfeited peerage, the 
title of which is given by the courtesy of the well-bred to 


those who have no legal claims to it. 

Albano’s boy-angels and Cupids are all so alike that they | ,. : ; ; a D 

scem to have been the children of the Flemish countess who ee ne we shall be much under the mark in af- is an admirable partition of qualities between the sexes, which 

was said to be delivered of three hundred and sixty-five at a | irming that he slaughtered 2,500,000 of human beings, and the author of being has distributed to each, with a wisdom 
|those all Frenchmen. But we have yet to add the thousands that challenges our unbounded admiration" 


birth. 


If a man’s eyes, ears, or memory decay, he ought to con- N 
clude that his understanding decays also; for the weaker it |” 


grows the less likely he is to perceive it. 


Envy deserves pity more than anger, for it hurts nobody 
It is a distemper rather than a vice; for 


nobody would feel envy if he could help it. Whoever envies 


so much as itself. 


another, secretly allows that person’s superiority. 
Experience becomes prescicnce. 


Nothing is more vain than for a woman to deny her age, for 
she cannot deceive the only person who cares about it—her- 
self. If a mandislikes a woman because he thinks her of the 
age she is, he will only dislike her the more for being told she 
is younger than she seems to be, and consequently looks older 


than she ought to do. The Anno Domini of her face will | 


weigh more than that of her register. 
Censorious old women betray three things; one, that they |... ; ; 
y es : ¥ ‘articles found, surrounded with human bones of a large size. already proved himself ungrateful to the author of every bless- 


have been gallant; the next, that they can be so no longer; 


and the third, that they are always wishing they could be. 


No woman ever invented a new religion, yet no new reli- | ‘ : : f 
h spies y a common table knives and a quantity of small beads, were found tal to his own purposes, but he will never benefit you. 
gion would ever have been spread but for women. Cool heads 


invent system, warm heads embrace them. 
It is unfortunate to have no master but our own errors. 


provement of the scholar. 


Acute and sensible people are often the most easily deceiv- | . : : : 

z epee | °P : eaiek y : "'* \|the articles found, that they have been deposited since the set- strip off all that is now so imposing 

ed. A deceit of which it may be said—*it is impossible for |» ; : ; : : 3 
] tlement of America by the whites, as they are wrought in mo- | true light, the object rather of your 


any one to dare it,” always succeeds. 


Extract oF Tomato.—Dr. Miles, of Cincinnati, has succeed- | speculation upon this abstruse subject, and many learned opin- | 
ed in obtaining a preparation from the tomato, which he calls || ions expressed upon the probable origin, none of w hich seem || the one or the other h 
hepatine, and which is said to supercede the use of calomel. lIto be satisfactory. But from the similarity in appearance, it '\ bad. 


If 


we profit ever so much under them, the unjust public always | a s ae naa sees 
I j ~ oF aY*\as the oldest Indian, now residing in the vicinity, some of rank, his wealth, his wit, or his influence. 
recollect the master more than they take notice of the im- | 1 ila 7 ‘ see ae (ie ‘ A 1: 
| whom are eighty years old, know nothing, either by personal ready in the grave—think of him as already stand) 


'of men, 2,965,965. This detail, which is derived from Napo- and distributed among his wife and six children, who took 
leon’s official journal, the Mgniteur, under the several dates, is them with remarkable complacency.” 

| deficient in the excess which was raised beyond the levies; but 
‘even if we deduct the casualties, as well as the 300,000 men 





PARALLEL OF THE sEXEs.—The North American says, there 


Man is strong—Woman is beautiful. . 


land tens of thousands of Germans, Swiss, Poles, Italians, 
Man is daring and confident—Woman is diffident and un- 


eapolitans, and Illyrians, whom he forced under his eagles, | 


and, at a moderate computation, these cannot have fallen short assuming. . 
Man is great in action—Woman in suffering. * 


Man shines abroad—Woman at home. 

Man talks to convince—Woman to persuade and please. 

Man has a rugged heart—Woman a soft and tender one. 
Man prevents misery—Woman relieves it. 

Man has science—Woman taste. 

Man has judgement—Woman sensibility. 

Man is a being of justice—Woman an angel of mercy. 


| of 500,000. Itis obviously just to assume that the number 
who fell on the side of his adversaries, was equal to that | 
'against which they were brought. Here, then, are our data | 
| for asserting that the latter years of his glory were purchased 
|| at no less expense than 6,000,000 of human lives. This hor- 
|| rible inroad on the fairest portion of the population of Europe 
;resulted in the abandonment of every conquered territory, the 
| bringing of foreign enemies twice within 24 months under 
| the walls of Paris, and the erasure of his name from the re- 
‘cords of dominion.—Paris paper. 








“Young men, be cautious with whom you associate, and 
a never give your company or your confidence to persons of 
Antiquitirs.—One of the several mounds opposite this vil. whese good principles you are not certain. No person that 
'|lage was opened a few days since, and a number of culinary is an enemy to God, can be a friend to man. Jie that has 





Tw. In: 2 on 4 ° : ° ° . . q 4 
‘Two small brass kettles, with iron bails, considerably corro- ing, will not scruple when it will serve his turn, to shake eft 


\ded (or oxydized,) a few fr2gments of wooden ladles, part of a fellow worm like himself. He may render you instrumen- 
A bad 


several feet below the surface of the mound, which is some man isa curse to others, as he is secretly, notwithstending all 
* Shun him 


“\ten feet below the surrounding plain. There are some half his boasting and affected gaiety,a burden to himself. 
: d by his 


| dozen of these mounds, the origin of which cannot be learncd, as you would a serpent in your path. Be not seduce 
Think of him as 2 
ng before 
| knowledge or tradition of their history. It is evident, from the tribunvl of Almighty God. This awful reality will instants 
and present him i his 


mpassion and of yout 


| . . . . e : 
|\dern style, and one of the kettles was patched in the usual prayers, than of your wonder or imitation.” 
|;manner of mending such utensils. There has been much}, =e 





Passion and reason are ata kind of civil war within us, and as 
ath dominion over us, we are good of 














